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ABSTRACT 

The paper reports a pilot study of 280r entering first 
grade students to try to identify potential haodicaps, gif tedness, or 
other special needs! During the pferegistration program Ss were given 
measures of visual acuity, auditory acuity, and lajiguage functioning. 
Language test data allowed the identification of six profile types 
for further evaluation: speech/language impaired, learning disabled, 
mentally retarded, children with dialectal variations, intellectually 
gifted, and normal. (DB) 
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linguistic performance anil to demonstrate that judgments regarding educational needs 

and placement can be m&de on /the basis of this [jerfQrmance. 

.The hui.ian ability for thinking is referred to be»soc'iety as intelligence, a 

nebulous, hypothetical ^construct designed by humans to explain thfiir own b^ehavior. 

Presumably the more intelTigent one is,. or becomes, the more purptiJBefui the behavior 

tfhat will be exhibited.' Theoretically, then, intellect is the intangible element . 

that determines behavior. Whilt a consensus reaaraing the appropriate definition of 

■the term intellect may never be reached, generally accepted definitions usually in- 

elude such term^ as reasom ng /memory , cognition, understanding, antt recognition- 

^(Thurstone, 1938; Gui 1 ford, 1 956, 1967; TorranCe^' 1971 ). An appropriate conclusion 

' N*« * ■ 
. based on thes^ l,ists of intellectual characteristics would be that mental abilities'^' 

are reflected in linguistic achievements (Bloom, 1970, 1973; Brown, 1973; Cromer * l9\?4, 
■ 1976). . * " ' 

Throughout the United Stltes, cKildren report to first grade classrooms for rea- 
* ^sons based on society's qissumptionsj about six-year-olds and their abiliti-es.' In general, 
a child with a six-y?ar birt-hday prior to September 1st is assumetl to be ready to ^ent€r 
first-grade, while a child whose birthday occurs on September 2nd is judged as needing 
. ano^tier year of maturity before enrolling in the first grade curriculum. Realistically, 
educators encounter many children, whether or not their birthdays correspond to Sept- 
\ ember ,lst-or-earlier legislation, who lack the intellectual or linguistic abilities fof 
early school experiences. It is important, then, to locate these children as quickly as 
N, possible and to avoid early aca-demic failure. Ideally, early identification of academic 
^ "nonreadi-ness" allows indi^vidual ization 'of programming in order tHat every child may 

1^ t^^^^ P^^s^Pa^g^. ^.he Souchern Speech Communication Association 
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receive ^he type of education thaf is appropriate for his/her specific needs--a program 
that avoids the negatviTe. effect of an endless cycle of academic failure and frus- 
tration. IL is th^ premise of. this paper that the impjortant task of recogni?ing in- 
dividuals who lack .the skills defined as academic readiness jiay be identified based on 
their linguistic performance prior to entering fjrst ^ade. 

^ In the Ldfayette^ CountyMississippi Schools 'during the acadejiiG years. 1978 and ' 
1979, S pilot study was initiated to determine if indlviduaTdifferences could be id- 
;entified prior to school enrollment which would assist the school system in appropriate 
placement and prograrfming for entering first graders. A total population) of 280 stu-^ 
dents was examined during the study.. Three parameters of behavior were selected for 

i 

examination by speech' pathology interns - (under the supervision of a certi ri&tsL speech 
pathologist fnd the scnoolnurse) during «i pre-registration program: (1) visual acuity; 
(2) auditory.acuity;, and, (3) language functioning. The tests of sejisory adequacy were 
adniinistered^in ^order that faulty learning due to the maintaining factors of poor vision 
or hearing loss could be eliminated to the extent tha.t was possible. Follow-up eval- 
uations prior to the outset of the school year were obtained, for those who fafiled to " 
•^perform normally in these areas. These follow-up evaluations conducted by opto-' ' 
metruts, ophthalmologists, otologists, and/or audidlogi sts , as wis considered appro-- 
priate based on the test f^indings. "fitting of corrective lens or hearing>aicls and/or 
enrollment in programs of aural rehabilitation were used as indicated with these child- 
ren. Tests of .language functioning focused on the chx^d-'s facility with the lihguistic 
variables of content, form and use. A screening, procelfure Which included examination 
of receptive and expressive, vocabulary, correct use of the sound system of English, 
appropriate selection of grammatical markers and rules, and adequate use of language 
as .a sociul topi was employed. • 

Results of the pilot study were considered posiMve in that the data suggested 
tjiat judgments could be made in regard to subseqi^nt first yrade groups based on the 
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test results. T-hese were: ' , ^ ' 

1. Children with' sensory problems could be ident^ ed early and receive 
treatment prior to enrollment in^school. Faci'litative learning en- ^ 

vironments could be constructed cs needed and resource or classroom 

services specific Jo the children's ne&ds could be anticipated. ■ 

2. ^ Children with language de'ficitincies could be categorized in specific 

disorder groups with recooendations for follow-up evaluations. • Sus- 
pected problems could then be ruled out or speciaVre^ource or class- 
-room placement could be made on the basis of more/indepth testing. 

3. Children with intact sens.^y and linguistic systems cojjld be judged 
S • fo"^ f^i^st grade placement without further evaluation. 

4. ' ChiUlren 'with exceptional performance in-ltnguistic functioning couM 

be referred for/testing and placement in programs for thfe 'Intellectually 
gifted. ' . ' . f . ' ^ 

The results of the study revealed 'that specific profiles could be identified 
based on language test data. ' . * . 

a. ^peech/language impa1red--These children presented difficulties with 

specific aspects'of linguistic functioning. Children who needed furthec 

. . . . ■ / 77^ V * • > 
evaluatiorr by the^speech. .pathologist in the us€V)f speech sounds, gi;am- 

matical markers or rules, and social "aspects coranunicaS ow were id- 

i entified. % .' * • ; 

• ' ' -^^ 

b. learr.ing disabled—These childre1i*'s performance on the screening test 
was- charactel^i^ed by.marked.diff^reltcep between specific skills. Pri- 
manly, they presented high/low profiles^of skills underlying language 

• content, form and use. For example, ^theii* performance on secti(jps. meas- ^ 
uring vocabulary may liaVe been adefliiale or greater than normal I ^whi le' ' 
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their facitity in\-S€rT»cting grammatfcal markers aijd/or rules may have be^ 

> • ■ ' • .. V~ * ■ • . 

V • significdotly below their expected levei of competence. Another common 



•finding related to this ex?^R.tionality-was that of inconsistent mis-. 

articulation of speech souncis . Children .preseating one or berth of 

these characteristics were referred to the(speech pathologist for , «• * 

* *i ) " - * ) * 

further evaluation and to the local survey conmitt^ atVthe end <of-^ 

th^ academic year tp. determi-ne the need for' further ai^cademic' testing. ^ 

mentally retarded— Children in this area of suspected exceptionality 

demonstral^^d an overalf^'delay in all areas of 'language development.' 

Typically^ they were reluctant to speak, exhibited numerous artkulation' '. 

■ errors, failed to deinonstrated an ^ppropr'iatfe understanding of the ■ 
task(s) required, and had r^ortedly failed to reach developmental 
milestones on schedule. These children were immediately referred to ^ 

' school personnel.- Testing was accomplished during the summer month? 
pnor/to enrol lrt|Bnt in- first gra'de. ' 

• dialectal variatons— The language test^ which iSere administered" nec- 
essarily examined lingiflstTc perfdrmahc'e from the standpoint 'of the use of . 
the'Varbitrary code of Standard- Engl ish. Based on the test data, two 

•groups of c^iildren who presented dialectal variations were, -identified. 

The first group was comprised of children'; who used a dialectal variation 

* • »' 

which cQnformed to the language of their^ speech community. In other 
words, the' children learned the ru^es of theiV- peers in an appropriate 
fashion, and this rule system (and its variations' frorj Standard English) 
could be identified from the tes.t data. These children were considered 
to be ready for the usual first grade experiences, and teachers were tn- 
structed to be sensitive to the Code differences between the school, 
and home environments. *he second group presented, some dialectal ^ 
variations considered typical 9^ t+ieir speech community, but they also 
exhibited faulty development of speech sowvds or rules apart from those 
which would be predicted by the language, of thefr home environment. Ihese 
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. , individuals were next evajuated as" though Jhey wero speech/ ' 

; language ifnpaired.. 

* • • • 

• e.* intejlectualty-gifted— These children presented superior profiles 
in all aHeas of language development. Generally they presented 
- " sentences that were markedly longer or 'contained more complex 

, . • » syntactic. structures 'than their peei-s. Their" vocabulary was judged 

• be. superior and their "use of language was more refined. These * 
■■ . . - ' - 

cHildpen were referred for/testing ta determin. 'the n^edVor specia'l 

resource classes for the gifted "and/or adtanced gra^e placement. 

A suninary',of the data result^'ng from the pilotS^udy can bfe found in Table .1. 

Jab'le I. Children identified by language -screening test as needing further s^vices 

and those later diagnosed for placement in exceptionality groups.. 
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'Diagnostic Category 


~ ~^ ?' 

Identified by Telt 

^_ t 


Later^'piaced in tht Over-referred 
Diagnostic Category • ^ 



a. speech/ language impaired * 24 ' ^ ""2] 3 

b. learning disabled . * ★ * 

c. mentally retarded • • 10 • -fi 9 

cl. aialectal Variations. + - . ■ 

other speefh/language problems. 21 . ■ " • 14 7- 

e. gifted - • * 6 ' 4 

. ^ * . • " 

f. normal <no services--include5 * 
normal dialectal differences -219 - 233 < 
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^0^^' ' ' 280 ■ 280 

■ «> ' r , • ■ - 

This study demonstrated the relationship between linguistic functioning and academic 
achievement.^ While this method tends to over- i dent i/y suspected speech/language and 
other academic problems, ,1t ensures that alTchildren in need .of further evaluation and 
/■ subsequent placement are referred. . ^ 
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Thev^itnary advantage Sf this system is that children are identified and eval- 
uated prior to the beg4nn1ng of first grade. Appropriate placement decisions can be 
made and^children witti special needs can begin receiving individualized instruction 
-on the first bay of their school experience. 
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